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280 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Mabel Cook Cole, Philippine Folk Tales. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1916. xv + 213 p. $1.25 net. 

This interesting little volume is avowedly an attempt to offer to the 
general public " a comprehensive popular collection " of Philippine folk- 
tales. Perhaps emphasis should be placed cm the word " popular," for a 
comparison of Mrs. Cole's versions of the tales with the earlier printed ac- 
counts at hand reveals the fact that the present stories are literary retellings 
with the aim of making acceptable narratives. In this respect the author 
has succeeded beyond a doubt: she has a freshness and directness of style 
that are at once engaging. If entertainment were the primary object of 
the collection, we should need to say no more. In the Preface (p. v), 
however, the author expresses " the hope that this collection will give to 
those who are interested opportunity to learn something of the magic, 
superstitions, and weird customs of the Filipinos, and to feel the charm of 
their wonder-world as it is pictured by these dark-skinned inhabitants of 
our Island possessions." It is perhaps not impertinent to inquire how far 
this hope is reasonable, in consideration of the nature and arrangement 
of the tales and the paucity of explanatory notes. 

The material is grouped by tribes, not by literary types. The Tinguian, 
a non-Christian unit inhabiting northern Luzon, are represented by twenty- 
three stories, more than one-third of the total number in the collection. 
Inasmuch as every one of the Tinguian folk-tales (which are made up of 
myths, legends, and fables) has already appeared in print (see " Traditions 
of the Tinguian," by Fay-Cooper Cole, Chicago, 1915), it is to be regretted 
that our author, in some sort of parallel table, does not refer to the printed 
sources of these stories, so that those who are " intelligently interested " 
might compare the literary, remodelled version with the bald, literal transla- 
tion from the original text. The Igorot are represented by seven stories of 
various sorts, six of which have appeared earlier in Seidenadel's " Language 
of the Bontoc Igorot " or Jenks's " Bontoc Igorot." The former is not 
mentioned; Dr. Jenks, however, is given credit for his four folk-tales. 
The five Bukidnon stories, the two Bagobo, the two Bilaan, and the two 
Mandaya may be in print here for the first time, though one can hardly 
be certain. The Subanun story of " The Widow's Son " is accredited to 
Mr. Christie, and the Moro account of the " Mythology of Mindanao " to 
Dr. Saleeby. The other Moro story, " Bantugan," however, is left parent- 
less, though, if we remember correctly, it was printed by Mr. Porter in the 
" Journal of American Folk-Lore " some dozen years ago. The Chris- 
tianized tribes represented in Mrs. Cole's collection are the Ilocano (five 
stories), the Tagalog (four), and the Visayan (eight). Of the Ilocano tales, 
we are able to point out the source of one, " The Story of a Monkey " 
(p. 183), which is not a Filipino story at all, but an Indian tale. It is almost 
word for word Mrs. Kingscote's " Monkey and the Tom-Tom " (" Tales of 
the Sun," London, 1890, p. 187), and one wonders by what bit of inadvert- 
ence it became incorporated in the Ilocano group. Of the Tagalog stories, 
two appeared in 1907 in the " Journal of American Folk-Lore," and were 
originally collected by Fletcher Gardner.' The last four stories in the book 
(Visayan animal-tales) also first appeared in the same volume of the same 
journal. If our author had followed the method of Joseph Jacobs in his 
" Indian Fairy Tales " with regard to sources, or of W. H. D. Rouse in his 
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" Talking Thrush " with regard to modifications of the original versions, 
or had combined the two methods, her collection would have been far more 
valuable from the " interested reader's " point of view, and would have 
lost none of its charm. 

Some objection might be raised to the lack of genre classification of the 
stories, if their aim is to convey information as to the " magic, superstitions, 
and weird customs of the Filipinos." Obviously there is a great difference 
in value between a myth and a world-wide hero-tale, or a legend and a 
fable, as cultural records. Magic, superstitions, and weird customs are 
usually found in narrative form embedded in fairy or demon stories; but 
this class of tales is almost altogether neglected in the collection. Creation 
stories, " just-so " stories, droll stories, legends, and myths so ancient that 
they survive only as entertaining tradition, are mixed up indiscriminately, 
with the result that the general reader cannot help but have a distorted 
and confused impression of the " wonder-world " these eleven distinct 
tribes have imaged for themselves. 

The main value of the book is that it will serve to stimulate interest in 
the folk-lore of a section of the Orient which has been studied during the 
last two decades mainly from the point of view of its economic, political, 
and historical significance, but which is deserving of the most intelligent 
investigation by all who appreciate the worth of the labors of the brothers 
Grimm and their host of followers. 

D. S. F. 



